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“ary Anne Khatsahlano, wife of Chief August Jack Khatsahlano, was in a mood of deep meditation when this picture was taken. 
hief Khatsahlano who is eighty years of age, recently recovered from a serious infection. He is the last of the great chiefs of 
ne ancient Squamish and Musqueam tribes and is the son of the famed Supple Jack. 
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Americanizing The White Man 


By FELIX S. COHEN 


(Lawyer, formerly Associate 
Solicitor, U.S. Department of 
the Interior) 


.Continued from Last Issue) 


Good Intentions? 


Who shall say how much well- 
meaning friends of the Indian have 
contributed to this defense of 
plunder? Do we not all contribute 
to this defense whenever we re- 
gard the Indian as a subject on 
which to operate, instead of re- 
garding him as an operator in the 
processes of civilization? 

We may think of ourselves as scal- 
ing the heights of generosity and 
philanthropy when we offer the 
Indian the chance to be assimil- 
ated into white society, the chance 
to achieve “emancipation” by giv- 
ing up the tribal ties and posses- 
sions that unite him with his past 
and with his people. But perhaps 
we have only scaled the heights 
of racial arrogance. Perhaps the 
lamb that is assimilated into human 
flesh and blood by the process of 
eating and digestion attains a 
higher status than it enjoyed fro- 
licking on a meadow. 

But let us remember that what 
is higher for the assimilator may 
be lower from the moral stand- 
point of the one who is assimil- 
ated. That, at least, is how I 
should paraphrase Vitoria’s warn- 


ing in the discussion that rages 
today over the assimilation or 
“Americanization” of the Indian. 


It is in some such light that I 
should urge a view of the Indian 
not as a passive subject of the 
processes of civilization, but as an 
actor in the great epic drama of 
our Hemisphere, the Americaniz- 
ation of the White Man. Perhaps 
some such view will help us to 
defeat the attacks of modern pir- 
estes against Indian character, 
which are always the prelude to 
attacks on Indian property. 


“Aboriginal Degradation” 


Today, those who would like to 
have Indian lands, minerals, tim- 
ber, or fisheries without paying 
for them, are pressing the argu- 
ment of aboriginal degradation as 
vigorously as did the earliest and 
most ruthless of the Conquista- 
dores. 

In Alaska, for example, power- 
ful spokesmen of vested interests, 
seeking to justify the seizure of 
aboriginal possessions as part of 
the march of progress, have in- 
vented a wholly mythical history 
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to support the legend that the na- 
tive of today, even though he be 
stripped of his timber lands and 
his fisheries, is better off than the 
native of centuries ago with his 


_vast possessions. 


In this mythical history, the na- 
tive was a mere animal until white 
enlightenment burst upon his 
shores. 

Forgotten is the fact that, 
long before the white man ar- 
rived on the Alaskan scene, for 
instance, the natives were skill- 
ed navigators who sailed the 
treacherous waters of the Paci- 
fic from the Columbia River to 
the Aleutians. Forgotten are 
the millions of pounds of Alas- 
kan salmon and halibut that 
were caught and dried avery 
year, to serve as a staple of com- 
merce, along with the famed 
Chilkat blankets and works of 
craftsmen in copper and wood. 
Forgotten, too, is the wisdom of 
Pope Paul III, who, as long ago 
as 1537, pointed out that the at- 
tempt to deny human capacities 
and human rights to Indians 
was a diabolic doctrine which 
endangered the souls of those 
who proclaimed it no less than 
it endangered the lives and 
liberties of its victims. 


Apologists’ Line 

Apologists for the seizure of In- 
dian possessions have commonly 
found a refuge from moral criti- 
cism in the theory that the abor- 
iginal occupants of our land were 
mere nomads, who roamed the face 
of the earth like animals, searching 
for food, but never exercising true 
ownership. Such apologists for the 
rule of violence never come to 
grips with the unanswerable argu- 
ment of Victoria that “the abor- 
igines in question were true own- 
ers, before the Spaniards came 
among them, both from the public 
and the private point of view.” 

The myth of nomadism is an 
ever-ready excuse for ignoring In- 
dian rights, but it cannot withstand 
the light of evidence. How the 
Alaskan natives, for example, man- 
aged to carry about their giant 
totem poles and _ large-timbered 
clan houses on their nomadic wan- 
derings we are never told. 

Of course, the fact is that the 
only true nomads America has ever 
known have had white skins. White 
travelers, explorers, and soldiers 
might very well qualify as nomads, 
and such wanderers on Indian trails 
might meet wandering Indians and 
readily conclude that Indians were 
nomads like themselves, just as 
their modern tourist descendants 
sometimes conclude that the coun- 
tries they visit consist of roads 
and road-side stands. 

Perhaps the term “nomad” can 
also be applied to mining com- 
panies that exhaust the mineral 
wealth of an area and move on to 
gut new terrain. But Indians have 
seldom qualified for such nomad- 
ism. 

Indians in many parts of America 
have summer homes and winter 
homes, “all same rich white man,” 
and sometimes travel hundreds or 
thousands of miles on hunting or 
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trading expeditions. But the fact 
remains that an Indian who was 
not born on the soil of his ances- 
tors is an exceptional figure. Only 
in non-Indian segments of the Am- 
erican population is such a situa- 
tion the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 


American History 
Written by White Men 


American history, however, has 
been written by white men. As so 
written, the history of our contin- 
ent is a saga of the manifold bene- 
fits conferred upon the Indians py 
the white representatives of Euro- 
pean civilization. Such history is 
the preamble to exploitation and 
dictatorship. For if Indian life was 
as degraded as our white histo- 
rians think, and if European civil- 
ization was as glorious and as be- 
neficent as they declare, then sure- 
ly any Indian, no matter how com- 
pletely he has been robbed of his 
material possessions, must be 
grateful to his white teachers and 
masters for the blessings of civil- 
ization that they have brought him. 


Such is the legend that has 
served so long and so well as a 
preamble to plunder. 


What are the facts and how shall 
we find the facts? 


Certainly we shall not find them 
by comparing 20th century Amer- 
ica with the America that Colum- 
bus found and attributing the dif- 
ference to white civilization. We 
might as well, and perhaps with 
more justice, compare 20th cen- 
tury Europe with the Europe that 
Columbus left and attribute the 
difference to Indian America. In 
the give and take of cultures 
brought suddenly face to face, both 
are changed and sometimes a new 
culture is born. Even though the 
new cannot be identified with eith- 
er of its parents, it, is instructive 
to find here the mother’s mouth 
and there the father’s eyes. At least 
such a view reminds us of the 
productive partnership that went 
into the creation of a new body 
and a new soul. 

Let us remember that the Europe 
that lay behind Columbus as he 
sailed towards a New World was 
in many respects less civilized 
than the lands that spread before 
him. Politically, there was nothing 
in the kingdoms and empires of 
Europe.in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies to parallel the democratic 
constitution of the Iroquois, with 
its provisions for initiative, refer- 
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of old 


Of what nation, European 


Asiatic, in the 16th century ¢o 
one have written as the histori 


Prescott wrote of the Incas: 


“Their manifold 
against poverty... 


territory—much of 





provisio 
were sop 
fect that in their wide extent 
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with the curse of barrenne 


no man, however humble, g 
fered for the want of food 3 


clothing.” 
Recently, Arthur 


Morgan, he 
of the Tennessee Valley Authori 
that great American experiment 
bringing industry and better stag 
ards of living to a backward riy 


valley, wrote a book under the 


triguing title “Nowhere Was Som 
where,” to prove ‘that the Utoj 


of Thomas Moore was 


the Inca system, and that the 
ivities of American families }j 
their origin in “the Peruvian 


based 


tem of public -storehouses.” 


Certainly nowhere in the cast 
ridden Europe of Columbus ¥ 
a_ classless, 
society as existed in many parts 
From the standpoint 
land economics, the feudal tenul 


there such 
America. 


of Europe, rooted in a 


bery and violence, were far 
efficient than the forms of owl 
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ship that prevailed over most 


the New World, which limited la 
holding to those who had need 


land and could use it 


and left 


place for absentee landlords. 





(To be continued) 
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man «0 sacrifices his life for 
welfare of bis people deserves 
honor aid respect. The fact that 
eforts may mot be successful 
ii not belittle the nobility of 
purpose nor detract from the 
leur of bis cause. 

* * 

oting from George B. Cat- 
ovisiogmm “Story of Detroit”: 

SO P@iRenerally speaking, the Indian 
‘tent Mi, moral and as good a man 
SMIUyery way as the white man. 
Dnes@MRidering his education and en- 
le, SMiMment, he was even better. 
here were in this western 
try a surprising number of 
-minded chivalrous and big- 
ed Indians who deserve to be 
in high esteem and to whom 
ry owes a meed of simple 
te. Yet because these men 
enemies of the white nation 
were barbarians in heredity 
environment, their merits are 
monly overlooked. Their 
es and barbarities are kept 
ethe cyes of each generation 
eequal, if not more detestable 
tities committed by white 
are barely mentioned, if at 


le names of really great In- 
S like Pontfac and Tecumseh, 
d out conspicuously in the 
ory of Detroit.” 

om this point of view, then, let 
view the story of Tecumseh, 
Was perhaps the greatest ex- 
e of his—at that time—de- 


a an obstacle in the pathway 
me pioneer, but rather as a 
ot, rallying his people in a 
erate but hopeless effort to 
td their lands, their homes 
their way of life from the en- 
thments of an alien race. Let 
ty to appreciate his qualities 
@ great leader, respected by 
md and foe, who finally paid 
supreme penalty for his loy- 
toa failing cause. 


HE American Indian has 


commonly been looked 
las a savage—uncivilized and 
Merous. Yet, this is not entirely 
ect. We are told that the five 
famenials of our civilization 
(1) the use of fire; (2) till- 
of the soil; (3) the use of do- 
lic animals; (4) the use of 
al tools, and (5) the applica- 
of the principle of the wheel. 
Indian of pre-Columbian times 
acquired the first two of 
fe, SO We may properly consider 
as in the process of, civiliza- 
| Given sufficient time—a few 
Sand years—by his own efforts 
might have developed a civiliza- 
* many respects superior to 
m, 
fitral and South American 
es had already made remark- 
Progress in many directions, 
Certainly it is logical to as- 
le that our own civilization has 
Teached its limit. Is it not 
Sible that the races of the fu- 
Will look back upon our. pres- 
ay standards in much the 
we Way that we look back upon 
limits 4d achievements of the In- 
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th the exception of his dog, 
} aboriginal North American In- 
4d no domestic animals. 
er did he make use of metal 
hy few pieces of copper 
‘2 he had being to him little 
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tinguished gentleman. 

No doubt he has burned a 
considerable amount of mid- 
night oil while compiling and 
setting in order his great work 
—his pet hobby—writing and 
collecting facts on “The Great 
Shawanee Chief, Tecumseh.” 

When I asked him for a brief 
biographical sketch, here is 
what he told me: 

“I was born February 4, 1881 
at Redford Mich. Our home 
was about 12 miles northwest 
of the centre of the City of De- 
troit. Now, by reason of the 
city’s expansion, it is within the 
city limits. 

“My father was a ‘down east 
Yankee,’ a Vermonter, but why 
he settled in this locality is a 
mystery to me. My mother’s 
father and mother were born 
in France, but married in this 
country. They lived on a farm 
directly across the road from 
my father’s home. My mother, 
in her younger days, taught in 
a country school. While teach- 
ing in the “Scotch Settlement” 
school one of her pupils, then 
a lad of 10, was the late Henry 
Ford. She also taught Mrs. 
Ford, but in another school. 

“My interest in Indians dates 
back to my early childhood. An 
uncle—for whom I was ngmed— 
was a practicing physician in 
Saginaw, Michigan, in-the 60's 
and 70’s. At that time Shop- 
ne-gan’s village was located on 
the Saginaw River. (‘Shop’ was 
a famous Michigan Indian, but 
not a chief as some would have 
us believe). Shop’s village was 
scourged by ‘an _ epidemic— 
small=pox, I believe—and*‘ Uncle 
New was called and did his best 
for them. Evidently ‘Shop’ felt 
that my uncle’s efforts had 
saved some lives and the two 
became _ inseparable friends. 
‘Shop’ had removed to Gray- 
ling, Mich., before my time, 
but made periodic trips to Sag- 
inaw. One of those coincided 
with a visit that my parents 
made to Saginaw with me. 
‘Shop’ was an honored guest at 
my uncle’s home. I sat next to 
him at dinner and can remem- 
ber him patting me on the head 
and calling me ‘Little Chief.’ 
From that day, I have been _in- 
terested in the Red Indian 
people. 
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almost everything, but Indian 
relics had his greatest appeal 

. Redford in the early days 
was evidently the point where 
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The Great Shawa 


“Father was a collector of . 
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By BIG WHITE OWL 


_ It gives me great pleasure to introduce to the readers of “The Native Voice,” at this 
time, Mr. Newell E. Collins, author, lecturer, Archaeologist, 





NEWELL E. COLLINS 
the Rouge River was forded by 
the Indians. A trail ran through 
the township of Dearborn 
(where it joined the Old Sauk 
Trail) to Tonquish’s village a 
mile or so north of Redford 
township on the Rouge. Ton- 
quish was a Pottowattomi and 
members of his band would 
pass forth and back to the main 
trail that led to Ford Malden 
where the British government 
distributed supplies impartially. 
There is pretty good evidence 
that some of the Pottowattomies 
came this way following the 
Chicago Massacre. 

“My father was supervisor of 
Redford Township for a number 
of years and when he toured the 
township to prepare the tax 
rolls, farmers would give him 
arrowheads and other Indian 
artifacts—probably a mild form 
of bribery—hoping that father 
would keep their assessed valu- 
ation low. 

“Many good specimens came 
from my _ grandfather’s farm 
which bordered the Rouge. And, 
by the way, the other uncle 
Eugene Nardin (from whom I 
received the middle name) was 
a superintendent of Indian 
schools—at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
for a time; later in Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

“When I was about 15 years 
of age we moved to Detroit, 
that I might have the advantage 
of better schooling. © Father 
was employed in the probate 
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nee Chief, Tecumse 
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friend of the Indians, dis- 
office. After completing high 
school and commercial college, 
I was employed for a time at 
the well known McGregor Mis- 
sion as stenographer. In 1904 I 
married Edith M. Blannt, an old 
school mate. At this time I 
was working in the collection 
department of the Farrand Or- 
gan Company of Detroit—but 
organs were losing popularity! 

“In 1906, I was appointed 
Stenographer in the office of 
the collector of customs, De- 
troit. From 1911 to 1914, still 
in the U.S. Customs Service, I 
was assigned duty at St. Thomas 
Ontario. 

“In 1916 I entered the Detroit 
fire department as stenographer 
and clerk, served 25 years and 
retired in 1941 as chief clerk. 
We removed to Algonac, Mich., 
that year. Algonac is directly 
across the St. Clair River from 
Walpole Island Indian Reserve 
in Canada, and I have many 
good friends among the Chippe- 
was living over there. 

“During the autumn season 
of 1936, a group of 11 persons 
interested in American Arch- 
aeology and Indian Lore, (it is 
impossible to make a dividing 
line between them), met at the 
Detroit Historical Museum to 
organize the Aboriginal Re- 
search Club. Since then the 
Great Spirit has called many 
of the eleven. I was elected 
secretary, which office I held 
for a number of years. I also 
served one year as president, at 
present I am the club’s treas- 
urer. 

“In 1938, with: Daniel J. Rich- 
ards, I started the ‘Totem Pole,’ 
our Aboriginal Research Club 
Bulletin, which was originally a 
mimeographed sheet. The orig- 
inal object of the ‘Totem Pole’ 
was to stimulate interest in 
Archaeology and Indian lore 
and to ‘boost attendance at 
A.R.C. meetings. However, it 
seems to have another object, 
not considered at the time: 
making a record of items which 
would otherwise go unrecorded 
and be lost to posterity. 

“The Aboriginal Research 
Club has been instrumental in 
making students out of collec- 
tors. Much progress is made 
when a member specializes on 
one subject, covers it thorough- 
ly, and then pioneers a little 
on his own—My choice has been 
collecting facts about ‘the Great 
Shawanee Chief Tecumseh’.” 
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more than malleable stone. Yet co 


he was making slow progress to- 
ward the light and although he had 
not discovered the principle of the 
wheel, it was not far beyond his 
reach. He had lived on the con- 
tinent for untold centuries without 
exhausting its resources or alter- 
ing its natural features to any 
degree; but with the coming of the 
white man, in a few short years 
a race has almost disappeared, the 
buffalo have been exterminated, 
fish and game have been destroyed, 
our forests have vanished and our 
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al and oil will follow all too 
soon. 

It is an accepted fact that other 
races suffer when brought in con- 
tact with the European. The Afri- 
can slave trade and the drug traffic 
in China have been cited as ex- 
amples, but the treatment of the 
American Indian is far more strik- 
ing than either of these. The 
white man gave the Indian no op- 
portunity to work out his own des- 
tiny, but insisted on making him 
over to the accepted standards of 
European civilization. At an early 
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date it became evident that he 
would not be permitted to pro- 
gress along his natural chosen 
pathway but would be forced to 
adjust himself quickly to the white 
man’s culture or be banished from 
his lands. Over a long period of 
years much might have been ac- 
complished. However, by the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, 
settlers were impatiently clamor- 
ing for the fertile valley north of 
the Ohio River, which at that time 
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Society yesterday (Sept. Sth, 1951) to sponsor a fund for the saint alte ak tn tlie Caie* ay, j 
erection of a bronze statue in honor of his noble ancestor. Now it’s out. I can just hear the excited buzz of conversativ.: and@imsand | 
Wearing his full reyalia as representative of the Moravian- congratulations that crowd in upon Tom as he continues his wo de an 


town Delaware Indians, Jasper Hill, (Big White Owl) addressed Crown Prosecutor at the assizes. And Mrs. Moore's telephone, rarely 1 Thorp 


the annual luncheon meeting of the society at the Royal Cana- anyway, will be going for a week. Her Indian friends will flood her —— 
dian Yacht Club in Toronto. It was the first time he had had an messages. deal of 


opportunity to speak to such a gathering, and in impressive FRIENDS DELIGHTED ponsor's 
words he brought home the fact that it was Tecumseh, rising in Their countless friends, and I am glad to be one of them, are MMMed 25,00 
the Council House at Fort Malden in 1813 at which General _ lighted as this prolonged romance now comes finally to full bloom. week. 
Proctor presided, who may be credited for the winning of the And just to add a fillip to this news, Mrs. Moore is a great-grgggpampio! 
War of 1812 granddaughter of that famous Governor of South Carolina (Lord Will gel 
ae Campbell, son of the 4th Duke of Argyll) to whom the Governoml the «, 
Astonished at seeing the British preparing to retreat, North Carolina remarked on a celebrated occasion: “It’s a long ime divi 
Tecumseh, backed by several tribes and 1,500 warriors, T€- between drinks!” ¢ from 
minded the general that “the Great White Father, the King MEETING ARRANGED pas 
had sent him as his trusted representative to take care of the Curiously, the great-great-granddaughter of the last royalist Goll Oklat 
families of the Indians and of the garrison, “Now, you remind jor of North Carolina also lives in Vancouver; she and the bride-clec ima Cit 
us of a certain fat animal that carries its tail high, but when arranging a meeting to celebrate this latest highlight in history. he servi 
enemies come runs with it between its legs,” Hill quoted So now we'll save up for confetti and rice. Methinks I'll be heagmmm Nan 
Tecumseh as saying. T.F.H. no longer singing softly in his idle moments, “Maisie, Maisie. § core 
“We have a great stock of ammunition. Give it to us and me your answer, do!” He has his answer. Courtship days are ove? @iin-tian. 
we will fight to defend our lands, and, if the GREAT SPIRIT now stern reality begins. nd. 
so wills, we wil win.” That, he said, resulted in the battle of 
Moraviantown in which the chief fell. His sword was handed 


a 
ty his son, and Biggs White Owl, in suggesting a statue to Truman Offers Burial Q [ 


‘Tecumsach, said, “He was a man of high ideals and courage and 


7 By nde ” © © 
no Canadian more deserves a life-sized statue in bronze. In Arlin ton for Indian 
Miss Jean Waldie, Ontario Historical Society, Brantford, g F lal 
spoke briefly, urging: accuracy in all records. She expressed sur- ‘ hero's burial in Arlington National Cemetery was authorue , 
prise that Laura Secord had proved, in a brief survéy she made, 4 August 30 for a Winnebago Indian from Nebraska who 23% yd 
the best known Canadian women. She hoped societies and in- _ life on a Korean battlefield but was denied burial in a Sioux C3. ihe Am 
dividuals would cooperate to present more fully woman's place Cemetery because of his race. _— Anadat 
in Canadian history : President Truman personally intervened to insure that the ™ the hea 
—— i full military honors will be accorded the body of Sgt, Ist Cls the mo: 
‘ . , how 
George Laidler. oa: eaide - ee 6 ee, of Winnebago, Neb.. if his family desires. § ( 
sia idler, past , pe sident of the Head of the Lakes Mr. Truman was moved to act by newspaper dispatches ! from MBtes ma) 
society, gave an outline of the Huronia country and the historic City, reporting that officia Is of the Sioux City Memorial Park ms, He} 
treasures fo be found there, Mrs, J. N. MacKenzie presided and had stopped burial of Sgt. Rice because he was an Indian anc :h¢ “@iMered 
other speakers included Mrs. M. M. MeTaggart, Mrs. R. R:  tery_was open only to members of the Caucasian race. 3 i places 
Parker, thre American Consul-General Hon, Orsen N. Neilser ’ In an angry telegram to the mayor of Sioux City, whose a rtd a 
i H.R. Pol : . or " ' . ; White House did not even bother to obtain, Mr. Truman made £7099 3B India 
oan i. Pollock, president of Toronto Branch, United Empire deep conviction that national appreciation of patriotic service >> orm 
Loyalists be limited by race. color or creed. _ _melces, 
sonennannnnnniian Through his military aide, Maj.-Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, the >™ he Am 
2 tum ain i. as notified Set Rice's Saunity thet the Department of the Arms od corpo 
‘" . , range for the Arlington ceremony if they wished it. e army © ahoma 
Se a our Su script ion in Now ected by the President to transport Sgt. Rice’s body and surv:'— and 
Please send me THE NATIVE VOICE fer one year. Enclosed 
in the aum of 81.50, 





bers of his family to Washington. ‘ ted by 
Sgt. Rice was killed in action in Southern Korea on Ser: * tition ¢ 
during the days when a comparative handful of American = °°") Bip prog; 
battling desperately to hold the shrinking Naktong River brid2:7*"*iinsipj)j; 
was a member of the First Cavalry Division. which was bo.- ahoma 
sector of the river front a few miles north of Ategu. ich is 
The body was brought home recently, and Sgt. Rice's *-- ition. 
is not an Indian. purchased the burial ict without noticing the °<* Y state 
clause limiting burial to members of the Caucasian race. mepits ar 
First news of the incident reached Washington in the Ss 
newspapers, and Mr. Truman. who is an early riser and thore-2* “HiMbod Ff, 
paper reader, fired out his telegrams calling for corrective «= furni 
out even asking for a report through official channels. bartme 
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‘(Oklahoma America 
ver 25,000 Attend 





“iq Annual Affair 


- The 20th annual American Indian Exposition opened Mon- 






u ple 
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men 
Pausi 
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orpe Feted 
Exposition 


ADARKO, Aug. 18—The 20th 
ml American Indian exposition 
“1a week-long run on August 
wih the presentation of a 
ue to Jim Thorpe as the out- 
ding American Indian of 1951. 
borpe, named recently as the 
tanding athlete of the half- 
ry, was honored by the ex- 
tion today with a parade. Five 
sand persons witnessed the 
de and other festivities of 
1 Thorpe Day.” 

he plaque ceremony was sched- 
iduring the exposition pageant, 
teal of a Brave.” 

pnsors of the exposition esti- 
ed 25,000 persons visited here 
week. 

fampionship war dance con- 
s were held last night. Nick 
ister, an Arapaho from Hominy, 
the sopher division. In the 
or division Red Roubedeaux, 
¢ from Red Rock, was first. 
men’s straight dance contest 
won by Earl Plumley, Otoe 
mn Oklahoma City, and the Ok- 
mma City Service club won first 
he service club division. 

mn Nance, former state senator 
m Purcell, was made an honor- 
chief with the Indian name of 
ahah, meaning good 
N 


yhen 
| sha 
1g.) 
eak 
; dog 


5 J 


er 


¢ American 
dian Exposition 


re By JIMALEE BURTON 


he American Indian Exposition 







Anadarko, Oklahoma, located 
the heart of the Indian Nation, 
the most interesting and excit- 





show of its kind in the United 
les managed exclusively by In- 
is. Here in a beautiful setting, 
“ered by frontier battlefields 
i places of historic interest, you 
See actual descendants of fam- 
S Indian Chiefs and Warriors 
< the true Indian War 
lees, 

he American Indian Exposition 
‘Neorporated under the laws of 
ahoma, and its Board of Direc- 
and officers are all Indians, 
ted by the various tribes. In 
“ition to supervising the Exposi- 
’ Program, they also assume re- 
Msibility of conducting “The 
‘homa Indian State Fair,” 
th is a regular part of the Ex- 
ition. The Fair is similar to 
4 State fair except that no ex- 
ils are accepted from peonle 
sq es) than one-fourth Indian 
". Funds for premium awards 
furnished jointly by the U.S. 
vartment of Interior and The 
cultural Department of the 

























afternoon, August 13, at Anadarko, “The Indian Capital of 
World” located in Oklahoma. 


An estimated 25,000 Indians and 
visitors from the United States, 
Mexico and Canada were present 
during the week-long celebration, 
according to Robert Goombi, ex- 
position president. 

More than 40 Indian tribes were 
represented. Visitors saw tribal 
dances, ceremonies and pageantry 
at afternoon and night programs 
Monday through Saturday. 


BIG PARADE HELD 


Opening the exposition Monday 
there was held a parade through 
downtown stréets of Anadarko. 
Hundreds of costumed Indians in- 
cluding tribal princesses. were in 
the parade. 


Special guest on the final day 
was Jim Thorpe, America’s fore- 
most Indian athlete of former 
years. Thorpe received the first 
annual exposition plaque for an 
outstanding Indian and and rode 
in a special parade during “Jim 
Thorpe Day” activities. 


Monday was American Indian 
Day; Tuesday Pioneer Day; Wed- 
nesday Oklahoma Day; Thursday 
Oklahoma City Day, and Friday, 
Army, Navy and Air Force Day. 


Highlight of the exposition was 
the pageant, “Ordeal of a Brave,” 
presented at 8:30 p.m. Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and_ Satur- 
day. War dance contests were on 
Tuesday and Friday nights with 
prize money totalling $405. 


Afternoon programs featured In- 
dian games and contests and spe- 
cial dances by out-of-state Indians. 


Printed programs for the exposi- 
tion this year were dedicated to 
the Oklahoma 45th (Thunderbird) 
division with a special full-color 
cover design by Bill Flores, local 
Indian artist. 


Goombi said a group of Indians 
not here last year are some mem- 
bers of the Zuni tribe from New 
Mexico, who performed _ tribai 
dances on afternoon programs. 


Visitors had the opportunity of 
observing Indian women’s games 
in the morning Tuesday through 
Saturday on the grounds of the 
Southern Plains Indian museunn. 
The games were conducted by the 
Oklahoma Inter-Tribal Crafts As- 
sociation. 








State of Oklahoma for the pur- 
pose of encouraging better farm- 
ing and livestock methods among 
Indians. Exhibits include arts.and 
crafts. 

Here you will see the Indian Vil- 
lage, where hundreds of Indians 
from Southwestern United States 
have their encampment. Visitors 
are permitted to visit this typical 
Indian Village and see the Indians 
as they actually live, see their 
brush arbors and tepees. The show 
is a paradise for camera-fans, and 
there are no objections to taking 
all the pictures you like. 

* 


Indian Exposition 


TYPICAL EXPOSITION SCENES 








indian Maidens at Exposition 








Tribute to America’s Indians 


ASP month in Anadarko, Oklahoma, Indians of many tribes 

paraded the downtown streets to open the annual American 
Indian Exposition. The fair ran for a full week ending August 18. 

This wonderfully colorful pageant is Oklahoma’s best and 
one of the largest in the nation. It’s an education in early 
Americana to visit the tepee camp grounds and witness the 
shows held in a natural outdoor setting, bordered by frontier 
battlefields and places of historic interest. Afternoon shows 
feature horse racing, arrow shooting and Indian dances. The 
night. presentations are thrilling reenactments of tribal dances 
handed down from generation to generation, performed to the 
compelling cadence of the Indian drums. 

Hundreds come from other states and Canada to see the 
show and there is always a sprinkling of foreign visitors. 
Photographers are in seventh heaven with the color and action. 
It is surprising indeed that this historical event hasn’t been 
featured long ago in the popular picture magazines. 
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‘The Case of the Dancing Pail’ 















































JT was winter in far Northern 
Ontario. The snow was deep, 
the ice boomed on the lakes and 
the trees cracked sharply in 
weather. Game 
The snowy owls were 
tiying southward to the land of the 
to visit 
No other 
living creatures were stirring in 


the sub-zero 


Was scarce. 


Lenni Lenape, perhaps 
their chief down there. 


this silent, forlorn wilderness. 


In the cozy warmth of my cabin, 
I was busy mending a snowshoe 
door opened and in 
walked an Indian man and a white 
He had entered without rap- 
ping for he was an old-timer, a 
medicine man named Weasel, a 
man well known to me. This visit 
did not surprise me for he usually 
‘smelled-me-out’ when I was in this 
part of the country and dropped in 
which without 
fail lasted until all the food was 


when the 


dog. 


for ‘a brief visit’ 
consumed. 
Weasel was around seventy years 


of age with that inborn dignity of 
the old time Red Man that is un- 


fortunately being erased in the 
modern ‘“white-schooled Indian.” 
Although Weasel was a medicine 
man, there was nothing unusual in 
his demeanor for like the rest of 
the unpicturesque natives, he dres- 
sed like any white trapper except 
for his moose-hide moccasins and 
a home made muskrat cap. His 
clothes were ragged but not dirty. 
Indeed, he was much cleaner than 
the average white trapper. He lived 
and trapped alone, being avoided 
but respected by the few local 
nomadic natives. These people had 
told me of his great medicine pow- 
ers. How he had cast evil spells 
upon his enemies and how they 
had sickened and died, and how he 
had cast the evil eye upon a preg- 
nant woman causing her children 
to be born with hare lips and cross 
eyes. 


A man with such powers had to 
be treated with respect but his 
reputation did not worry me as he 
was quite friendly towards me for 
having helped him when in dis- 
tress in the past. In fact, I ad- 
mired him for the kindness he 
showed to his well fed white dog 
which was in striking contrast to 
the neglect and often crueliy of 


oe 


-man must not be offended ... I 


By C. N. A. IRESON 


his fellow tribesmen towards their 
half-starved sled dogs. 


'TRANGE as it may seem 


it was this love of dogs that 
caused him to cling to his native 
religion. Missionaries had worked 
hard on him at various times, and 
at one time he was just about ready 
to accept one of the white man’s 
religions. However, when he asked 
the missionary if there were any 
dogs’ spirits in the white man’s 
heaven and could get no assurance 
on the subject, he decided to keep 
his own religion and take the In- 
dian trail to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds where he was sure of be- 
ing greeted by the wagging-tails 
and licking-tongues of all his de- 
ceased dog companions. 

Well! Mr. Weasel just moved in 
and made himself at home as he 
had done many times before, the 
dog sleeping by his side. This dog 
only understood Indian commands 
so it was necessary for me to talk 
to him in Ojibway in order to be 
understood. 


then unfolded his experience. 


ing in the opposite direction on the 


creek. This Indian was 
enough for him to see that he was 
wearing a white Hudson’s Bay 
blanket coat and that he carried a 
long gun. Weasel had waved his 
hand at him and the strange Indian 
had waved back but did not stop, 
soon getting out of sight. This was 
strange but what Was much more 
puzzling was that the dog had 
shown no signs of hearing, smell- 
ing, or seeing this strange being. 
Greatly purturbed, Weasel decided 
to investigate further. Crossing 
the frozen creek, he ascended the 
rocky ridge to look for the fresh 
tracks of the man he had just seen 
go by. Great was his surprise to 
find no tracks of any kind. Search- 
ing the snow everywhere in the vi- 
cinity, he found nothing. Now his 
fears were confirmed. He had seen 
a ghost so headed back to the 
cabin quite upset. 

Weasel, like most sorcerers, ne- 
ver touched fire-water so the story 
could not be written off on that 
score. I promised I would go with 
him the next day to investigate the 
scene of the incident. 


| Jape next morning, we 


went out to search for the 
tracks. We looked high and low 
but not a track of any kind other 
than his own old tracks could be 
found. There were no signs of any 
living ereature except one lone 
white owl perched on the out- 
stretched arm of a dead tree in 
the centre of a wide beaver mea- 


Y guest was an interest- 


ing man from whom I 
learned much of the significance 
of Indian signs and omens which 
he constantly observed and talked 
about. 

The migration of Snowy White 
Owls southward which takes place 
at intervals of about six years, was 
an important event. These white 
owls came from the place of the 
northern lights and were always 
accompanied by omens from that 
great dance of the spirits in the 
northern sky. Regorgitated pellets 
of these birds had great magic 
powers so he eagerly sought them 
for his medicine bag. He algo be- 
lieved that all albino animals such 
as white moose, deer, beaver, etc., 
were sacred creatures and that 
anyone who dared kill one would 
suffer a terrible death. 

Weasel .was ordinarily a welcome 
guest but the prodigious appetites 
of the man and his dog caused me 
no little concern for on this occa- 
sion, my rations were getting low. 
But what could one do? Medicine 


resigned myself to my fate! 
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dow beside the creek. Weasel now 
had no doubts. He had really seen 
a ghost. This worried him very 
much. | 

That noon-day back at the cabin, 
I prepared dinner while Weasel 
sat down in Indian fashion and re- 
mained silent. As my kettle had 
sprung a leak I had to boil water 


My old friend was a congenial 
although somewhat of a_ weird 
guest. During the full of the moon, 
he used to go out on his snow- 
shoes into the bush and wander 
around for hours on mystic er- 
rands. He was afraid of nothing 
in the woods but one evening he 
arrived back earlier than usual 
from one of those moonlight ex- 
cursions, looking very disturbed. 
“What is wrong?” I asked. “Me see 
ghost spirit on Lynx Creek to- 
night,” he answered gravely. He 


O* snow shoeing along the 
ridge above Lynx Creek, 
he had seen another Indian pass- 


ridge on the other side of the 
visible 


in an old pail that had a p 
bottom from having had 


frozen solid in it. The bottoy 
the pail was so shaped by the 
pansion of the ice that whe 


boiled on the stove it dg 
around in a weird sort of 


Weasel, his mouth gaping, wate 


this in wrapt attention for a 
minutes then he exclaimed: 


here now. Him move pail. Mé 
medi 


away from here. Bad 
here. You come too. You no 
here alone.” 

Nothing would convince him 


there was nothing mystic about 
pail and he could not persy 
me to leave the haunted cabif 
he prepared to go home a 


However, Mr. Weasel was no 


he would not run out and leave 
Opening his saq 
medicine bundle, he fished arg 
in it with his hand, soon find 
what he needed, a bundle cont 
ing a secret magic powder m 
of some sacred roots. This 
sprinkled around the cabintod 
the evil spirits away from me, { 
snowshoed homewards, followed 


unprotected. 


his faithful dog. 


“The case of the dancing p 


had saved my fast dwindling 
supply! 


company in that lonely land. 
I HAVE WRITT 


The magic powder wa 
keep the ghost away. All was! 
serene but I did miss the oldm 
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In those early days, the land was 






nd stripping the bark off the trees 
nsuch a way that the tops dried 
ut, letting the sunshine in, burn- 
1” the brush, and scratching up 
he rich earth among the still 
adding but naked tree trunks. 
Here the Lenni Lenape women 
oeeded to plant their corn, 
quashes, Pumpkins, beans, and 
pacco. The garden was kept 
ean all summer with a very in- 
eniously designed wooden hoe 
hich was made from a crooked 
imp sharpened at the end. It is 
me that their tools were primi- 
ive, and their method of agricul- 
ure may seem strange; yet they 
ueceeded in raising wonderful 
mops and their practice of soil 
ood and fertilization never fail- 
i them. 


After the harvest season, the 
om was usually braided into 
tings and hung up on specially 
onstructed drying racks that ex- 
posed the corn to the air. These 
fying racks were provided with a 
atk covered roof and many of 
lem were in use until quite re- 
ntly—a few of these drying 
acks were still in existence when 
Was a lad of about twelve. A 
tw strings of corn were always 
ept in the Lenape wigwam and 
- hung on the rafters of the 
park hut. 

































The beans were kept or put away 
| m specially made baskets or else 
t. ft buckskin hand sewn bags while 

tlain kinds of squashes and 

limpkins were cut into thin strips 

id dried that way. Apples were 

so cut and dried in the same way, 

nen threaded into long rawhide 
longs to be put away for future 
€. . . Parched corn which was 


pounded fine and mixed with 
| laple sugar and berries, and 
reshly procured game kept up the 
amina of the Lenni Lenape 
unters, scouts, and warriors, on 


leir many migrations and other 
‘plorations up the winding rivers 
Md across the primeval forests. 













y the men of the Lenni 


| Lenape nation fell the very 
portant duty of supplying the 
Ve People with meat to eat and 
laterial for clothing. All the ani- 
als Valuable for their flesh and 
wlls were snared or hunted down 
ith the bow and arrow and spear. 
ut a Lenni Lenape was frugal 
— midst of plenty—he took 
ny What he could eat and noth- 

§ more. And before he went on 


_ tunting expedition, he always 
i an offering to “the guardian 
Am game,” who was called: 
hte ne, boli-kun,” so that he might 
lant’ and appeal to Kitche 
vnitou (Great Spirit) not to be 
vk with the Lenni Lenape 


. who was taking only just 

: ugh to feed and clothe his fam- 

Nght vay clan, whichever the case 
ve. 


Before he would let fly an arrow, 
Biore he would let the swift 
bath awk release its mission of 
Dol’ he always murmured an 

sy to the victim, be it’ man 
animal of the forest. Whatever 











mepared for planting by cutting , 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


prompted him to do this, you ask? 
Because to him all creatures that 
were given life by birth, they also 
were sustained by a common 
mother, the Earth! He considered 
himself as closely related to all 
living and growing things. He was 
humble before his Maker, and he 
believed himself to be only an in- 
finitesimal human part of the 
great plan, so he gave to all creat- 
ures, large and small, equal rights 
with himself. Absolute destruc- 
tion was never a part of Lenni 
Lenape religion and culture. If 
that had been their mania, they 
would have long ages ago preceded 
the white man in recklessly de- 
stroying the natural fauna on this 
continent. Out of this simple ap- 
proach to all existance, out of 
their social structure, came a 
great love of liberty—a feeling of 
unfettered freedom, a great un- 
derstanding, a great peace part- 
nership with everything—for the 
people of the Lenni Lenape na- 
tion, the Grandfathers of all Indian 
tribes. 


bby the early days, the Lenni 


Lenape devised many animal 
calls from hollow stemmed plants 
which they used to reproduce the 
cry and call of the animals, but 
good hunters needed only their 
voices and their cupped-hands. 
Game could also be attracted by 
certain kinds of charms and pow- 
erful medicines. 

In those far away days, when 
there was plenty for all, venison 
was cut into thin slices or flakes 
and dried in the sunshine, and after 
the curing process was completed, 
it was carefully stored away for 
future use. And there was a time 
when bear’s grease was used, just 
the same as the pale faced ones 
use cow-butter and pig-grease to- 
day. The bear-grease was pre- 
served in bags made of cased deer 
hides but that kind of grease was 
kept only during the winter-moons. 

In the springtime, while the 
women folk of the Lenni Lenape 
were busy planting their gardens, 
the men were busily engaged in 
catching fish which teemed in 
every lake, river and creek. The 
nets they used were made from the 
inner bark of certain kinds of 
trees. These braided nets were 
often many fathoms in length and 
made somewhat after the fashion 


of a modern seine net. Much 
smaller seine were _ used for 
catching fish in the narrower 


streams. For net sinkers, the Leni 
Lenape used stone sinkers which 
varied in size and weight just ac- 
cording to the pressure of the 
current where the sinkers are used. 
These stone sinkers may be quite 
easily identified because most of 
them af®e notched once on two 
opposite sides. Other kinds of fish 
traps were invented and used by 
the Lenni Lenape. Sometimes 
stakes were made from smoothed- 
out saplings and these were driven 
into the ground across a shallow 
stream thus diverting the larger 
fish into a sort of corral. 

Another kind of fish trap used 
in the early period was a ramp- 
affair made of elm bark and set 


HEN the pale faced and hairy~man first came to North America, the people of the Lenni Lea- 
ape nation sustained life by agriculture aswell as by hunting and fishing, and by the ga- 
bering of berries and nuts and many other kinds of natural food. There was plenty for all and 
» one ever went hungry. Several varieties of corn have been handed down from the old days, 
bind some of it is still being grown. And at least three varieties of squash and pumpkins and 
leans of considerable variety were cultivated. 


in the stream and anchored in such 
a way or angle that a fish could 
propel itself clear out of the 
stream and into a catch basin dug 
out beside the main channel of 
the stream. After this trap was 
constructed, all a fisherman had 
to do was to chase the fish toward 
his cleverly set-up fish trap and 
the unwary fish jumped right into 
the catch basin all by itself. 


The Lenni Lenape were also ex- 
perts at fish spearing. Their spears 
were made from tender young 
saplings with a natural fork at 
the top end—this end was burnt 
off and the points carefully scraped 


with sharp flint until the spear 
seemed to have points. sharp 
enough to spear a fish. Bone 


pointed spears and flint pointed 
ones were also used but such fine 
implements were quite rare be- 
cause they belonged only to the 
more distinguished men whose im- 
plements of defense and _ sport 
were always of a more superior 
quality and very beautifully dec- 
orated. 


The Lenni Lenape who were 
living in that very early period, 
when this New World (America) 
was first discovered, caught great 
quantities of fish which they dried 
and put away for future consump- 
tion. A large amount of the fish 
they caught was smoke-cured and 
preserved in that way—the food 
eaches of the Lenni Lenape were 
never empty. Certain kinds of 
shell fish also were considered a 
great delicacy and were once a 
component part of the daily menu 
for the people of the Lenni Lenape 
Indian Confederacy. 


ET us now turn very brief- 


ly to the religion of the 
early Lenni Lenape Indians. Nat- 
ural phenomena furnished the 
foundations of all of their beliefs. 
Magnitude, grandeur, power, were 
the main attributes which most 
strongly moved the imagination 
and thinking of my forefathers, 
and stirred in them the impulse 
of worship . . To a great wind, 
a flood, a huge boulder, a rolling, 
livid cloud, they would pray in 
crder that its terrors. might be 


4 b> bn bn be bn bn bn bn > 
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he Ash Pits of Sleeping Camp Fires 





WHITE OWL 
Eastern Associate Editor of 
The Native Voice. 


BIG 


averted and directed away from 
the camp or village . The 
great shining sun was, to the ma- 
jority of Indians, the embodiment 
of Diety, because it played so 
large a part in everything on 
which they depended for support 
and enjoyment. Back of all these 
spirit-forces there lurked. in the 
minds of the more advanced, a 
realization of an invisible, intan- 
gible, inscrutable essence — The 
Great Spirit—or the Great Mystery. 
Indeed, the early Red Man’s way 
of worship was humble, clean, 
pure, wonderful and everlasting! 


Archaeological research has ver- 
ified that when the Lenni Lenape 
lived, hunted and roamed, and 
when they planted their patches 
of corn and tobacco along the 
Eastern Atlantic Coast of North 
America, shell-fish was consumed 
in great quantities. 


Yes, the great shell heaps which 
are now covered by the accumulat- 
ing sands of time, the bits of 
shattered pottery, “the ash pits of 
sleeping camp fires,” a piece of 
chipped flint, a stone axe, a flint 
arrowhead, a hammer stone, a 
double-holed gorget, a stone face 
mask, a Lenni. Lenape burial 
mound, might reveal a truer and 
better story than I could ever 
hope to write! 


I HAVE SPOKEN. 





FRANCIS 





Redonda Bay 


MA. 0488 P.O. Box 
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189 Vancouver, B.C. 
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Atkinson Fund Gift Lets 
Bishop Visit Indian Folk 


By FRANK TESKEY 
Toronto Daily Star Correspondent 


Moose Factory, Aug. 9—“This is a fine example of how a 
man’s good can live after him,” declared Bishop R. J. Renison 
of Moosonee Anglican diocese today as he reviewed plans for 
an extended social service program among the Indians of James 
and Hudson bay areas, made possible by a $13,546 grant from 
the Atkinson Charitable Foundation. 

Plans include foundation of a library emphasizing travel 
books, the showing of educational films and the maintenance of 
year-round travel facilities for the missionaries to make regular 
visits to their flocks throughout the winter and summer. 


Aids Winter Travel 

The gift will purchase a snow- 
mobile for newly consecrated Bi- 
shop Neville Clark, suffragan 
bishop of Moosonee and assistant 
to Bishop Renison. The vehicle 
has been ordered and will be de- 
livered before the snow flies. 

“The Atkinson Foundation by 
this gift is going to make it pos- 
sible for Bishop Clark to travel up 
the east and west coasts of Hud- 
son and James bay in summer and 
winter,” Bishop Renison explained. 

It is only in the last five years 
that the snowmobile has proved 
itself a practical vehicle for a 
missionary in this area where there 
are no roads but the strong pre- 
vailing winds pack the snow very 
hard along the shores. 


Modern Comforts 


The snowmobile will have all the 
purée te of a modern automobile 

quipped for winter travel and is 
especially constructed to withstand 
the rigors of difficult travel over 
rough wilderness country. 

“We are indeed grateful for this 
timely help which will enable us 
to expand our social services over 
a greater area, social service that 
is very much needed among the 
Indians of James bay,” Bishop 
Renison said as he perused a list of 
books and mentioned that subjects 
of far north travel would be feat- 
ured in the new library. 

“We could -not possibly have fi- 
nanced these things without this 
help. Popular books and educa- 
tional films will be made available 
to Indians who have never. seen 
anything like this before, through 
the generosity of Mr. Atkinson and 
the foundation he set up before he 
died. 

“It happens that Bishop Clark 
besides being a missionary is quite 
a mechanic so he will be his own 
garage man in taking care of the 
new snowmobile,” Bishop Renison 
chuckled. 


Capital of Indian Country 
Indicative of the bishop’s intent 
to make the money go as far as 
possible was the outline of many 
aspects of social service to which 
it would be put. After mentioning 
the snowmobile that it will pay for 
completely, the library where the 
fund will help to provide books 
and the showing of films it will 
partly finance, Bishop Renison 
mentioned one more item to which 

the foundation’s gift will apply. 


The grant will be spread out in 
various departments of the social 
services where more money than 
the limited mission funds is needed 
to put these particular sections 
into full and useful operation. The 
extent of help the gift makes pos- 
sible in this way is unbelievable. 
“For instance,” Bishop Renison 
pointed out, “our mission boat The 
Adventurer could not operate on 
the long trips through the bay 
without the services of an engi- 
neer. The mission can pay some 
of his salary, but not all of it. The 
foundation’s generosity pays the 
rest of the engineer’s salary and 
The Adventurer, previously laid 
up, is now in the water. The ship 
has made several important trips 
since the foundation gift was an- 
nounced.” 


Help given to Moose Factory is 
a boost to the entire Indian coun- 
try. Bishop Renison explained be- 
cause “Moose Factory is the island 
which is the capital of the country 
as far as the Indians are concerned. 
We have a new hospital here of 
which Canada can be proud, and a 
boarding school for the Indian chil- 
dren. This is the centre of their 
contact with our civilization.” 





“Mary, aren’t you getting too big 
to play with boys?” 

“No, Mother, the bigger I get, 
the better I like ’em.” 


PRINCE RUPERT'S 3 BIG STORES 
To Fill Every Requirement 


RUPERT PEOPLE’S STORE 


a 


WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORE 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


Oe ee 


MOOSE FACTORY is ce 
for thousands of square 


ntre of Indian, Eskimo life 
miles. Mr. and Mrs. Sam 


Friday, Albany, canoed 100 miles to the station. 








Mrs. Moore Much Annoyed 


Mrs. Maisie Armytage-Moore can not, with more than 4 


percent accuracy, be described 


as a strong, silent woman. Whel 


injustice, real or imagined, touches a B.C. Indian, she is vey 


strong indeed. 


Mr. Hurley being engaged these 
days as Crown Prosecutor at the 
Assizes, Mrs. Moore represented 
an Indian charged with being 
drunk. His bail, rather curiously, 
was $50, which is unusually high. 

Mrs. Moore: “Your Worship, may 
I ask a question? (Lovely wedge 
to work in a speech!) This man is 
a hard working fisherman, so hard 
working he fell asleep in the taxi. 
He couldn’t be awakened when it 
came time to pay. 

“So the taxi man had him ar- 
rested and someone here set bail 
at $50 to make sure he’d get the 


fare money. It’s unjust...” 

Magistrate McInnes suavely “ 
short this modern Portia: “He W 
pay $5 eosts, or three days. Tha 
is the end of the matter.” 

Ah, yes—but by the tilt of Mis 
Moore’s chin as she left court, all 
some remarks later, I fancy ™ 
may read in “The Native Vole 
(which she edits) something abou 
the police station being used 10% 
a collection agency; Mrs. Mom% 
was much annoyed. 


TOM JARVIS 
—In the Vancouver 5! 





A loaf of McGavins just out of the wrapper 
has the same delicious taste and the same 
fresh texture as it had when it left the oven. 


TRY A LOAF TODAY . 








McGAVINS 9°°¢ BREAD 
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pear Mrs. Armytage-Moore: 

Many thanks for your fine letter 
f August 10. I held off my reply 
ill now, aS I was waiting for a 
etter from Mr. Felix Cohen, the 
buthor of the article, “Americaniz- 
ng the White Man.” In it he gives 
permission for the use of his article 
something I should have obtain- 
ed previously, as it is well to have 
he author’s permission before 
sing his works. My very, very 
Jose personal friend, Aren Ak- 
weks (Ray Fadden), cautioned me 
mn this, so I wrote to Mr. Cohen. 

I realize the struggle the Cana- 
jian Indian is having to have his 
eaties respected, and the fight 


ees Hope 
n Future 


Box 142, Cardston, Alta. 
Dear Publishers: 

Enclosed please find money or- 
fer for three dollars, for which to 
ay arrears and for another year’s 
subscription to this very worthy 
and necessary organ not only to 
hour province but to all Indians of 











anada. (I should have written 
Natives.”’) 
A good number of our people 


kre wondering what the adoption 
of the new Indian Act is going to 
mean to their ordinary daily lives. 
l guess we will just have to wait 
kid see. But somehow the Indian 
Association of Alberta feel that a 
beginning Has been made to give 
s a chance to get better educa- 
inn facilities to enable us to go 
ito professions of the country and 
hope the officials will show us the 
way by being a great deal more 
luman in their attitude towards 
- the administration of the 
ct. 

Meeting all those fine delegates 
tom your province and the rest 
of Canada, I think we made great 
Progress towards better things for 
the Natives and although we did 
mot get all we wished, at least we 
nave made a start and hope we will 
eccomplish more as time marches 


On, 
JAMES GLADSTONE, 
President of Indian Association 
of Alberta. 












United States Indians 
till Have Backs to Wall . 


you people are putting up, so I 
will not attempt to disillusion you 
with what the men in the Ameri- 
can Dept. of Interior are really 
like—suffice to say the Indians in 
the U.S. still have their backs to 
the wall, and many of our tribes 
are hard-put to retain title to the 
bits of land they have. Particu- 
larly our New York State Iroquois 
are being besieged from many 
sides. In the “twilight existence” 
they are living in, responsibility 
for them is shunted from the State 
of New York to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and back again. 

Our Iroquois are like unwanted 
step-children to both parties. Both 
claim authority and neither wants 
responsibility, it seems. For the 
Iroquois, all they want is to be left 
alone. It is indeed ironic that well 
over a century, too, Daniel Bread, 
a famous Oneida chief should have 
cause to say, “Father, you white 
men are so powerful. You move 
mountains, and change the course 
of the river in its stream—why 
then, do you covet the little bit of 
land we have left to us?” It is 
ironic, because any Iroquois in 
New York State today could aptly 
say the very same thing! 

The interest I have in Indians 
goes back now, more years than I 
can remember. I had tried to keep 
my interest impersonal, trying to 
study them from a strictly ethno- 
logical point of view—but it was 
impossible. Like anyone else who 
studies them, I came to admire the 
Indian ‘sincerely and getting to 
know the Indians of today, and of 
the past behind them, my heart 
went out to them for the things 
they are made to suffer, even in 
this supposedly “enlightened age.” 
It seems Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“Century of Dishonor” is far from 
over. Now I take up the case for 
the Indians at any and all oppor- 
tunities, and it is one of the rea- 
sons I so thoroughly enjoy getting 
your paper. 

My sincerest best wishes for 
your continued success, and many 
personal thanks for your kindness 
in printing the article and for the 
offer of a few extra copies of this 
article, when it is printed in the 


paper. 
ROBERT GABOR, 
310 Walberta RoadSyracuse, N-Y. 

















he Native Voice. 

Dear Friends: 

Thanks for notifying me about 
ly subscription. Enclosed find 
~W0 for two years’ renewal. 

We are just back from Shinne- 
ook Reservation Pew wow held at 
Southampton, L.I., New York, and 
Was in the ring with my hubby 
Chiet Little Bear or (Shash Yozz) 
NM Navajo. I had Chief Thunder- 
bird Who is almost a full blood 
ith us in our car. He is of the 











pen k tribe pegan clan of old 
udley, Mass. Great Sachem 
harles Bunn and Sachem Thun- 


rbird Bess of Shinnecook said I 
ve permission to have my Indian 
ame made permanent so I have 
plarted it through my lawyer, as I 
pO out entertaining and the papers 
"ere won't give any kind of a write- 
PP about me. My friends all know 
a8 Princess Do-Li, or Blue Bird 
: not by my Christian name. We 
: 4 wonderful time at Shinne- 
rok: everyone was just grand to 
P| can assure you it was nice 
meeting people who are so nice. 
oth Charles Bunn and Sachem 











Attended Shinnecook Pow wow 


Chief Thunderbird of Shinnecook 
and Chief One Arrow, agreed that 
I was a full blood’s equal off his 
Reservation. 

We also had the pleasure of 
meeting Swift Eagle, a wonderful 
Pueblo Indian from New Mexico, 
Chief Thunderhawk of Rosebird 
Sioux Reservation, a full blooded 
Sioux, and Chief Red Thunder 
Cloud and his troupe of full blood- 
ed Indians and enjoyed the dances 
very much. We had over.500 peo- 
ple watching at the Pow wow and 















wiSH HED CuT 
OUT THE CLOWNING 
AND UNE IN 











Mrs. Maisie Armytage-Moore 
Publisher and Director, 

The Native Voice 

510 West Hastings Street 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


Dear Mrs. Armytage-Moore, 


tribes that I represent. 


suffered. 


Browning, Montana 





‘Native Voice’ Wins 
Signal Praise From U:S. 


I have recently received from Robert G. Gabor of Syracuse, 
N.Y., who appears to have made a very intensive study of Indian 
Affairs, the June and July issues of The Native Voice. I am 
ashamed to say that this is my first introduction to the paper. It is 
certainly an inspiring achievement, and I only wish that we had 
something to compare with it in the States. 

If I can ever be of any use in supplying information on cur- 
rent developments here in Washington, I hope that you will not 
hesitate to call upon me. I am enclosing two or three reports that 
I have made during the past few weeks to some of the Indian 


In view of the long struggle that the Indians of British Colum- 
bia have waged to secure recognition of their land rights, it may 
be that you will find current developments in connection with the 
bill now pending in Congress, H. R. 4388, covering Alaska Native 
land rights, to be of some interest. I will be glad to send you a re- 
port. It may be also that you would be interested in two petitions 
recently filed by the Pribilof Islanders before the Indian Claims 
Commission, and I hope to be able to send you copies of these in 
the near future. The injustices that these people have suffered are 
strongly parallel to those that the Natives of British Columbia have 


I particularly appreciate your editorial on the achievements of 
the Blackfeet Tribe, and I know that my Blackfeet friends would 
very much enjoy having copies of the issue of The Native Voice 
containing that editorial. If you have any extra copies I would ap- 
preciate your sending several to 

Mr. George Pambrun, Chairman 
Blackfeet Tribal Business Council 


I am enclosing a check to cover a year’s subscription to The 
Native Voice. With all good wishes, 
Sincerely your, Th 
FELIX S. COHEN 
Suite 607, 810 18th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 








Voice Has Made 
Big Impression 


The Native Voice, 
Dear Friends: 

I would like at this time to ex- 
press my compliments at the way 
in which your little paper is grow- 
ing up. It seems only yesterday 
that it was introduced to the pub- 
lic, but now everywhere I go I 
hear people making remarks about 
what a fine paper it is, and what 
a different understanding it has 
made between the white man and 
the Indian. 

Somehow they have gotten hold 
of the Voice and read it, either 
through subscribing, or through a 
friend having it. In either case it 
has done some good and you and 
your staff should be complimented. 

H. O. WALTERMYER, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








they also seemed to enjoy it very 
much. 
I must close now. Please let me 
know you get this. 
PRINCESS DO-LI, 


All-Indian Pack 
Claim Disputed 


The Native Voice, 
Dear Friends: 

Regarding your July issue of 
The Native Voice, I noticed ‘a ‘pic- 
ture of what is believed to be the 
first all-Indian Brownie Pack. 

Some time ago, I was on the 
staff of the Shengwauk Indian 
School at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
We had a Brownie Pack there of 
about 30 Indian girls and also a 
Girl Guide Company of about 30 
girls. 

I don’t know how long they have 
had these groups but it has been 
quite a while—at least four or five 
years. 

As a missionary in our Indian 
residential schools, I am deeply 
interested in our Indian people. 

(MISS) JOYCE LILLEY 
St. Michael’s School, 
Alert Bay, B.C. 





Ed: “You say you were arrested 
because you paid your bill with a 
smile?” 


30 Glen Street, Bill: “Yes. They insisted on 
Worcester 5, Mass., U.S.A... money!” 
é UOQOQOUOUUUOAGSHOUAUUOOOOQOUOUUOOGOSONQOOUOONOEOORAOOTOOAGOOQOUGOOONOOOOSUOOGOOGONUUOOOOOOOGUOUONOOOOQOOUUGOROOOOOGEOOOGOOOQOUUOoNOGeOQuoouo AS 
“FISHERMEN! IN 2 
STRENGTH 


Box 1580 


HAUQTUUNDAUUUEADADEOUSDOONGGDOUAUSGUSUNOEOUSOUOOLNOOSONNOUEOLONINELE 


Packers of Challe 


Do 


FISH AND BUY CO-OPERATIVELY 
READY TO SERVE YOU 


PRINCE RUPERT FISHERMEN’S 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Producers of 
Hy-Wave Brand—Fresh, Frozen and Smoked Fish 


er Brand Canned Sea Foods 
STVOMUANHeUTUTUANNOENGUEUEUUONGOOEENUEUUHOUNOEUL MTU 


Prince Rupert, B.C. 
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Bell-Irving Co. Pays Tribute to B.C. Nativego 


MA fore settling with his bride in the The original prospectus indicates consistent with that advocated ; 

By ED RTIN far west province. that all nine properties were pur- its early years—regard for so or 
Oldest of all salmon fishing com- The man who had been survey- chased for $330,000. In the summer of supply, regard for consume Th 

panies on the British Columbia ing engineer now worked as an of 1891, the Anglo-British Colum- regard for employees. >¢ 

Mainland, and one whose policies architect till the Great Fire of bia Packing Company began the In the last of these, A.B.C. ham’: 

have consistently held Native Ca- June 13, 1886, destroyed his equip- first of its now nearly 61 years of achieved highly successful laboqmee?l 

nadians in the highest regard, is ment. successful operation. . . and be- relations and many of the com 01 






































he Anglo-Britis! nbia ck- Two months after the village of came the first customer of the pany’s veteran employees are no li 
poe cone at veneae. Pack Granville had been incorporated as Bank of British Columbia, later retired on pensions after man re 
Cha tered in London. Eng. on Vancouver. he started anew—this absorbed into the Canadian Bank years of loyal service. | 
-. h rt 1 ge tae i O time as a real estate agent, branch- of Commerce. It was in keeping with this poll. Mi 
Bell-Irving SngioB.C. has seen img out shortly thereafter into a Even in the days when the B.C. icy of having the highest regardallincouv 


P : A fast-growing import and export salmon catch seemed inexhaustible, its employees, that ichard 
10 canning Comers Sane and business. if , . a: Bell-Irving looked to the Bell-Irving a Ahn th Mi 
go in the province, while it has In 1889, his company chartered future, taking a keen interest and assistance of Native Canadians an@mour i 
survived and thrived. : the 870-ton sailing vessel. Titania. active part in the industry from their lore to improve Anglo-Canaam the 
The company, whose Vancouver for the first time in history, cargo the standpoint of continuity of dian relations, while at the sam SS 
director is Richard Bell-Irving. the sailed direct from London to Van- supply. time establishing firmly in amp of : 
founder's son, has become a lead- couver via Cape Horn. Shortsighted men scoffed, the minds, the vital past and presenta na 
ing Canadian industry, behind On the Titania’s return voyage, greedy grabbed without thought day part the Indians play iquptinen 
which lies a wealth of adventure, jt scored another first. In its hold ior the coming generations, but H. the life of our country. ; ne, I 
much of it in direct association went an unheard-of cargo. The -O. Bell-Irving worked with other He lent his support in connectiogmns yo 
with Native Canadians. first shipment of canned salmon, interested members of the indus- with the “Canadian Ashes.” ammmeach 
H. O. Bell-Irving was a young much of it caught by Indian fish- try for 29 years, urging the Cana- award to be made to the victor d to 
man when he came to Canada ermen, was on its way from Brit- dian government to control the 4 series of historic cricket matchemmde 2 
early in 1882. . . a young man_ ish Columbia to the United King- situation through a treaty with the across the country between ion of 
with vision and initiative, and of dom United States. famed English team and a Can $ yOL 
é satility. Since that time, countless thous- Four provisional treaties were djan All-Star team. ma 
f t ‘innipeg. where ands of tons of canned salmon drawn up and discarded before the An honored guest at recent ceremmpmentt 
engineer—he as- have travelled the route, for the fifth was signed, entitling both monies in connection with pregame addi 

th nstruction of the Titan cargo was well received countries to approximately 50 per- entation of a silver urn containing love 

Pacific Railway, pro- in Britain—and paved the way for cent of the Fraser River Sockeye the “Ashes” to L. J. H. Gunn damese Pe 

gressing as the railway did slowly the greatest of all Bell-Irving’s far- catch, but only after an adequate Toronto, president of the Canadi in 
across the prairies and the rugged seeing ventures. number had been allowed to (Cricket Association, was Mrs. Ellegmmees wa 
mountains to Salmon Arm, B.C. Securing options on nine oper- escape to the spawning grounds. Neal, one of the educational anqmmpressi: 
From here, Mr. Bell-Irving went ating canneries in British Colum- Now, as the Anglo-British Co-  socja] leaders of our race. help 
50 mil bia—seven located on the Fraser lumbia Packing Company is near- the lo 
road being constructed inland from River and two on the Skeena—Mr. ing its eighth decade, its policy is (Continued on Next Page) presse 
the coast. He arrived in Vancou- Bell-Irving returned to the United ponse 


ver—then called Granville—in Oc- Kingdom. There, he transmitted d put 
tober, 18835. some of his own enthusiasm and a P Spir 
Then—as now—Vancouver’s ap-_ spirit of adventure to his cousins that s 
peal was immediate. Mr. Bell- in England, and The Anglo-British a grea 
Irving took time out only to return Columbia Packing Company was : 


to Devonshire for his wedding, be- born. ed | 





For there is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus. Who gave himself a ransom 0 con 
for all, to be testified in due time. —1 Tim. 2:5,6 com m, an 


EASTHOPE ; 


Marine engines are made right here in Vancouver and they are 
real marine engines, not converted car engines. They are built y im 
to stand up to hard work and to give good honest trouble-free 


%, 
service year after year. 


———_ . 
| PERFECTION liv SEAFOOD? tance 


—— 


ETL ELLIE TS TIES: 
There is STRENGTH in UNITY! hin 
FISHERMEN, Bs 2 
UNITE !! ih 


——— 


THEY ARE THE WORK HORSES OF THE SEA 





See the New 
All Enclosed Easthope Engines 


EASTHOPE BROTHERS LIMITED 


WRITE FOR GUIDE BOOK 








Join the Growing Fleet of Co-operative Fishermen Al 
coe Me cae 
Prince Rupert — Kyuquot — United 
Sointula or Massett 


1747 West Georgia Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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WE SELL FOR LESS 


We will never knowingly be undersold. We guarantee 


your money’s oa ako your money back. FISHERMEN’ 5 (0-OPERATIVE 
ARMY ENAVY FEDERATION 


DEPT. STORES 995 EAST CORDOVA STREET VANCOUVER, B.C 
Phone: HAstings 1791 ‘ 
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Mrs. Thornton. 


s Mildred Valley Thornton, 
souver, B.C. 


Mildred: 


four informal talk of last night, 
h the aid of slides was a great 
ess because it depicted the 
of a people. It was the study 
a nation which inhabited this 
tinent before the white man 
n, In the North American In- 
ns you saw a spark in the soul 
each individual, and you gath- 
d together these sparks and 
de a bonfire that illumined the 
ion of those to whom you spoke. 
s your consideration of the sub- 
matter went on it gathered 
mentum. Each picture brought 
additional feeling of warmth 
1 love which you drew out of 
se people by your untiring ef- 
in putting their very souls in 
és was to love them. One could 
pression on canvas. To see those 
help it, because they responded 
the love you gave to them. Their 
pressed by you, you captured 
ponse in love and gratitude, as 
d put on the canvas, which was 
Spirit of the living Soul, and 
that spirit I see the true worth 
d greatness of your work in that 
id of endeavor, which is so ne- 
ted by so many people. 
Hou took the Indian nation out 
obscurity and revealed it in its 
e light, by blending the living 
dlities of the men and women 
0 composed it. The peace, ser- 
ty, and strength of character of 
P soul were all brought out in 
h canvas upon which you 
nked. You took each individual 
ahuman being, which could be 
mpared to a piece in a jig-saw 
le, in itself it may not be so 
ty imposing, it may appear just 
one stroke of a brush dipped in 
t, seemingly not of great im- 
mance, but you collected their 
ling qualities and put them to- 
ther to make a complete picture, 
Taying a matured nation. 
ou then placed them as a nation 
hong the brotherhood of nations 
the world affairs of men. As 
h individual plays a part in a 
won, so do the nations of the 
tid play a part in the world 
Ay men, and in the service 


Again may I take this opportun- 
of thanking you for the wonder- 


APPLIANCE 
REPAIR 





° 
Box 247, Alert Bay, B.C. 
Phone 40-R 
. 


OPEN DAY AND 
NIGHT 
TO THE 
FISHING INDUSTRY 











ou Made Complete Picture 
ortraying Matured Nation 


The following letter, sent to Mildred Valley Thornton by 
P, Oskanek of 100 Mile House, expresses some of the high 
kem in which the work of this great artist is held. We feel 
it our readers will be equally as interested as we were in 
wing the letter, so we are publishing it with the permission 


ful evening we all had together, 
and may your work become a bless- 
ing to the children of men, and to 
the glory of God, and I am 

J. P. OSHANEK, 

100 Mile House, B.C. 








BIG CHIEF LOUD VOICE 


That is the Indian name of Mr. 
Clinton Rickard (above) the head 
of the Indian Defense League of 
America, a man whose work for 
the American Indians is of out- 
standing importance. 





‘To the Ocean’ 


Ah! contemptuous, mighty, all- 
defying Ocean! 
Changeless, infinite, sublime, 
Incomprehensive to our mortal 
minds 
As Space—Creation—or the birth 
of Time, 
Was God’s purpose in thy creation 
To humble Man, who boasts he 
knows no fear? 
For, seeing thee, so vast and so 
relentless, 
Man bows in shame, and knows 
that God is near. 


Great ships, the products of our 
labour, 
Proud shows of might, for all the 
world to see, 
Are fragile puppets, subject to thy 
pleasure, 
Deep in your breast you ride 
their destiny. 


Oh! foolish man, who seeks with 

his inventions 

change and conquer 

Creator’s scheme, 

Till, angered and amazed at this 
false boldness, 

You rise and show him that you 

are supreme! 


To the 


Great, glorious Ocean, how thou 
dost awaken 
In soul of Man, 
divine! 
Our greatest cares and problems 
seem as nothing. 
Thou art All—Everything—until 
the end of Time. 


GLADYS COOPER. 


THE ABOVE POEM was sent 
to Eastern Associate Editor Big 
White Owl in 1938 for Christ- 
mas. It was written by Gladys 
Cooper, then 15 years old. 


a reverence 


H. Bell-Irving Co. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


In an address to more than 114 
persons during presentation cere- 
monies in Stanley Park, Mr. Bell- 
Irving explained that the “Ashes,” 
secured from the burning of a 
white man’s paper replica of a 
gift Totem, will serve to strengthen 
relations between British and Ca- 
nadian sportsmen, as well aa to 
establish internationally, the key 
role that Native Canadians play in 
Canadian life. 

Mr. Bell-Irving asked Mrs. Neal, 
on behalf of all Indians, to accept 
the thanks of all those connected 
with the affair, for assisting the 
White Man in improving Anglo 
Canadian relations, and graciously 
permitting the association of their 
famed and revered Totem with the 
effort. 


He declared, in part: “Mrs. Neal, 
who is herself an Indian, expressed 
her desire to assist in stimulating 
the right kind of sports, besides 
inter-country relations. As she is 
sitting close by, I would like to 
express our appreciation to her for 
her kind co-operation on this oc- 
casion.” 





HARBOUR BOAT 
YARDS LTD. 


Builders and Repairers 
Tugs, Launches, Yachts, 
Fishing Boats, 2 Marine 
Ways, 1 inside. 

& 
Phone HAst. 3706. 3015 Wall St 
VANCOUVER, 6.C. 
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better condition. 


Fishermen Know CANFISCO 


for Service © Satisfaction 


[= better the condition of your fish—the better the price you get for 
them. Because our modern fish packing plants are close to the best 
fishing grounds, you speed the handling of your catch. In addition, facilities 
for ice manufacture and storage are extensive at CANFISCO—enough for 
our own needs as well as to supply crushed ice to many salmon and halibut 
fishermen so that they may keep their catch well-iced. For these two 
reasons, fishermen who sell to CANFISCO get better prices for fish in 











FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 














The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Tecumseh and the War of 1812 


were the hunting grounds upon 
which the northwestern Indians 
depended for their existence. 


A lack of understanding be- 
tween the two races was 
responsible for many difficulties. 
It was claimed that the Indians 
were slow to embrace Christian- 
ity. The reason can easily be 
seen, for the whites, while preach- 
ing the doctrines of Christianity 
on one hand, lost no opportunity 
to murder, rob, cheat and despoil 
the Indians on the other. President 
Jefferson, whose principles were 
always philanthropic, tried to in- 
duce the Indians to till the soil, 
yet during his administration, 
their most fertile lands were seized 
on every pretext possible. This 
policy did not appear inconsistent 
to the president, who favoréd en- 
couraging the Indians to assume 
debts which they could not pos- 
sibly pay, thus forcing them to 
sacrifice their lands to meet their 
obligations. Jefferson would have 
been quick to see the injustice of 
such a course if its purpose had 
been to dislodge the Virginia gen- 
try from their estates, but the 
feeling toward the Indians was 
such that the injustice was not 
apparent at the time. The govern- 
ment laid claim to the territory of 
extinct tribes, and by the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, 
some of the northwestern tribes 
were decreasing in numbers, even 
to the point of extermination. 


The Red Man’s idea. of agriculture 
was vastly different from that of 
his white neighbor. Hunting was 
the occupation of the male and he 
provided food for his family by 
the chase. With him this was a 
means of livelihood, not a form of 
recreation. The woman—naturally 
looked upon as the personification 
of fertility—-was the logical one to 
till the soil. This social arrange- 
ment was entirely satisfactory 
from the Indian’s point of view 
and he saw no reason to change it. 
* The Indian who neglected his 
crops to go hunting was not neces- 
sarily lazy. Yet, in spite of such 
obstacles as the lack of domestic 
animals, crude tools and primitive 
methods, his contributions to our 
agricultural wealth have been 
amazing. We are indebted to him 
for our maize, potatoes, tomatoes, 
squashes, beans, peanuts and tapi- 
oca, as well as tobacco and innum- 
erable medicinal plants, herbs and 
spices. We are told that the In- 
dian must be given credit for 
something like five-sevenths of 
our agricultural wealth. What must 
the European diet have been like 
in pre-Columbia times? 


4 igus Indian’s government, or 


lack of government, was 
primitive from the European 
point of view, yet it gave him the 
greatest amount of personal lib- 
erty possible. There were no con- 
ventions nor social restrictions to 
interfere with his liberty in any 
way. Building upon such a foun- 
dation, in the course of time he 
might have developed a system of 
government and social organiza- 
tions far superior to our own. 
Generally speaking, the Indian 
was no mechanical genius, and 
this undoubtedly interfered with 
his progress in many directions. 
Yet he showed considerable in- 
genuity in his textiles, his baskets 
and pottery; these exhibit remark- 
able skill and craftsmanship. The 


birch canoe was a marvel of sim- 
plicity, lightness and grace. The 
canoe, the hammock and the snow 
shoe, all of Indian origin, have 
been copied as models the world 
over. His musical and artistic 
senses were well developed. 


Much has been written of the 
horrors of the tomahawk and the 
scalping knife, but it must be ad- 
mitted that the whites were re- 
sponsible for their share of the 
barbarism of the _ period. The 
tomahawk and knife were abso- 
lutely essential to the life and 
comfort of the Indian in peace- 
time and were more useful as tools 
than as weapons. On the march 
and in camp, the hatchet was re- 
quired to provide necessary fuel 
as well as for a hundred other 
uses. The scalping knife was 
primarily a hunting knife, useful 
in a thousand ways. It is claimed 
that scalping did not originate 
with the Indians. Certainly, before 
the coming of the white man it 
was not so common. The practice 
of many white agents in offering 
bounties for scalps, was largely 
responsible for the _ barbarities 
which have been laid entirely at 
the door of the Indian. Captain 
Henry Hamilton, sent to command 
Detroit during the revolutionary 
war, offered a bounty of $5.00 for 
each settler’s scalp and was widely 
known as the “Great Hair Buyer.” 


rT ORTURE and the burning 


of captives at the stake 
were deplorable cruelties which 
we canhot condone; but these sav- 
age practices were not confined to 
the Indians by any means. When 
we study our history carefully we 
frequently discover that the bar- 
barism of the Indians was fre- 
quently in retaliation for some 
flagrant injustice suffered at the 
hands of the whites. The Indian 
conception of warfare was barbar- 
ous from our standpoint for the 
reason that the lives of women 
and children were frequently sac- 
rificed; yet there are many stories 
of white prisoners having been 
treated kindly. However, in their 
struggles against the encroach- 
ments of the whites, we must not 
overlook the fact that the Indians 
were fighting desperately for their 
lives, their homes, their lands and 
their way of life. If an invading 
army should be landed on this 
continent, doubtless the American 
people would meet it with the same 
determined resistance, and it is 
quite probable that we, who con- 
sider ourselves highly civilized, 
would overlook the ethics of mod- 
ern warfare in our anxiety to drive 
the invaders from our shores. 


Not only was the Indian misun- 
derstood, but little or no effort 
was made in his behalf. In an era 
characterized by intolerance in 
politics and religion, the red race 
was considered less than human 
and little interest was shown ex- 
cept in its extermination. Today 
we are more humane and merciful 
in destroying noxious pests. Many 
prominent men during the early 
part of the last century considered 
the murder of an Indian a most 
commendable act and the old say- 
ing: “A dead Indian is the only 
good Indian,” was held to be liter- 
ally true. It would seem that no 
one had the kindness, the sym- 
pathy, the charity or ‘the under- 
standing to apply to the Indian the 
simple principles of liberty and 
justice which the white man valued 
so highly. 


Frequent massacres, lightly men- 
tioned in our history books, serve 
to illustrate the spirit of the 
times: 


A settlement of Moravians 
or “Praying Indians” (Len- 
ni Lenape or Delaware Indians) 
had been established by Count 
Zenzendorf on the Muskingum 
River in Ohio. Notwithstanding 
the fact that these Indians were 
peaceful and inoffensive and did 
not participate in war, they were 
persecuted in every way possible. 
In 1781 and 1782 their villages were 
raided by bands of Kentuckians. 
Their buildings were burned and 
the inhabitants murdered. In one 
instance a church in which the 
Moravians were assembled was 
set on fire. The Ohio settlements 
were dispersed, one group finding 
its way to Detroit and thence to 
a new location at New Gnaden- 
hutten near the present site of 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. Some of these 
later established themselves at 
the Moraviantown (Fairfield) on 
the Thames Rives, near Chatham, 
Ontario. 

A battle between General An- 
drew Jackson and the Creek In- 
dians in 1814 is described in a con- 
temporary American periodical: 
“Of about 1,000 Creeks, only 10 
are supposed to have escaped with 
life: 16 of the Creeks who hid 
themselves were killed the morn- 
ing after the battle. The Ameri- 
can commander in his dispatch 
said that he was determined to ex- 
terminate the tribe. Of course, 









no quarter was given except 
few women and children.” 
Truly this is not greatly diffe 
from the spirit shown by the S 
ish conquerors who, three cen 
ies earlier, sought to Christiay 
the southern tribes with torch 
sword. While these examples 
not make us particularly proud 
the white race, they serve to 
trate the spirit of the times 
this cannot be ignored if we 
to be just in our consideration 
that period of our history when 
control of the vast Northwest 
ritory passed forever from 
tribes which had occupied it 
centuries as their home. And 
must not forget that this No 
west Territory was once know 
the “Indian Country,” the plan 
the close of the French and Ind 
War being to restrict it enti 
for the use of the Red Man. 
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(To Be Continued) 
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Shipper Gus tows booms of logs, 
Through wind and sea and coagtal fogs, 


Engine hums on the steady pull, 
*Delo smooth aid powerful. 


PROFITS! That's what you're in business 


for. And here’s a way to increase your profits. 


RPM Delo cuts engine wear rate up to 85%, 


Reduces engine deposits as much as 75%. 


*RPM Delo, Reg. T.M. STANDARD bg 
ee | MARINE PRODUCTS 
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